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SOME MISTAKES OF WRITERS. 








For those gifted men and women who are 
engaged in the production of wholesome fic- 
tion I entertain a high esteem. I cannot 
undertake, just now, to tell how much they 
have done for me, or to find words in which to 
express my gratitude. Let me say, merely, 
that I love them all— with a few unimportant 
exceptions. 

Still, of stormy days, and at times when my 
rheumatism is more than usually troublesome, 
] am apt to find myself wondering why some of 
these friends of mine seem to be so fond of 
dealing with matters concerning which they 
have not, apparently, taken the trouble to in- 
form themselves. Let me find a few examples 
among the magazines and weeklies lying about 
this little room of mine. The majority of them 


are two or three years old, but that, probably, 
does n’t matter particularly. 

Take the story I was reading last evening, 
for instance. It relates to the tolerably well- 
known island of Nevassa, and this is how it 
begins: “‘There are many islands in the Paci- 
fic ocean, but our story has to do with only 
one of them.” 

Now, that same Nevassa occupies a humble 
position among the islands of the West India 
group; and the chances are much against its 
moving into the Pacific, at present. This 
writer might easily enough have “located” it, 
as the reporters say, before taking up his pen 
to begin the story. 

Here is another story, introducing, among 
other characters, one who says that in his sea- 
faring days he found thata ship bound, say, 
from New York to San Francisco could avoid 
the task of doubling Cape Horn simply by 
going through the Strait of Le Maire. That 
was, indeed, a discovery. He might as well 
have told us, while he was about it, that the 
steamers running from New York to Savannah 
could dodge Cape Hatteras by passing through 
the Kill von Kull. 

But he 1s mistaken, that is all. Within a 
dozen miles of Madison square there may be 
found several thousands of men who have 
learned by wet, cold, and otherwise uncomfort- 
able experience that even when a ship has 
passed through the strait just mentioned, west- 
ward bound, the cape is still many a mile away, 
and it may be several days before she finds her- 
self abreast of it. 

This illustrated article seems to contain more 
or less fiction. Although this may have been 
unintentional on the author’s part, that is his 
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affair, not ours. It is by somebody who had 
just discovered the Erie Basin, in Brooklyn, 
and seen things there the like of which I am 
sure no one else ever saw. To begin with, he 
founda ship unloading a cargo of jute butts, 
from Manila, to be made, he tells us, into rope. 
Going a little farther, he comes upon “a 
Sicilian bark, hailing from Ragusa, and loaded 
to the water’s edge with liquorice root.” 

All this is interesting; but I respectfully sub- 
mit that jute butts are not brought from Man- 
ila, but invariably from some port in British 
India ( Calcutta, usually ), and, instead of being 
made into rope, they are used in the manufac- 
ture of bagging and of paper. 

As to the “Sicilian bark, hailing from 
Ragusa,” she deserves a place alongside the 
traditional “ Frenchman from Dublin.” 
if she was deeply laden, she must have had 
something heavier than liquorice root under 
her hatches. 

It is tru.y wonderful what an amount of valu- 
able misinformation can be put into a magazine 
article of ordinary length, provided the writer 
takes a genuine interest in his work. 

This huge Sunday newspaper contains, 
among other things, a “sea story.” Anybody 
can write sea stories, and a large proportion of 
them, I am informed by publishers, are the 
work of young ladies residing in the Western 
states. Butit is different with this one. It is 
from the pen of a well-known writer of short, 
but tough stories, who, having crossed the 
Brooklyn bridge some hundreds.of times, is 
perfectly at home with matters geographical 
and nautical. 

In this romance he figures as second mate of 
a ship sailing from Sydney, New South Wales, 
and bound to London. Nothing remarkable 
occurs, he tells us, until one day, when they 
are some four hundred mi'es due west of the 
Cape of Good Hope, they fall in with a mys- 
terious craft, running gaily before the wind, 
with all her sails furled, and nobody at the 
helm. 

Opinions may differ as to what is remarkable 
and what is not. Any seaman, however, would 
consider it very remarkable indeed should he, 
while making the passage from an Australian 
port to Europe, find himself anywhere within 


Again, 


a thousand miles of the cape aforesaid. 

If this writer has imbibed the notion that 
ships in the Australian trade make their home- 
ward trips by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
he is wrong. Outward bound, these vessels 
pass that way, but they always return by the 
way of Cape Horn, thus circumnavigating the 
globe in the course of every round voyage. It 
is easier to sail a thousand miles with a rattling 
fair wind than to make a tenth part of that 
distance against a head wind and sea. 

Let me also remark that no ship or other 
vessel will run before the wind without some 
one at the wheel. Ic is only in fiction that 
ships are intelligent enough to steer them- 
selves. 

To my mind, the best thing that Josh Billings 
ever gave us was his remark that “It is better 
not to know so very much, than to know so 
many things that ain't so.” 

Here is one more magazine —a relative of 
mine sent it to me a year or two ago. There 
is a little romance in it that affected her very 
much, as she afterward informed me. Let us 
dip into the middle of this touching tale, and 
see what we shall find. Here, now, we have a 
summer hotel on the sandy shore of Cape Cod, 
a calm, starlight night, and some salt water, 
upon which floats a small boat, containing a 
pair of oars and an unhappy young man, who 
has had, but an hour ago, a serious and final 
quarrel with the object of his affections. He 
rows hither and thither in an aimless way, stop- 
ping now and then to gaze at the unsympathiz- 
ing stars overhead, and wonder if life is, after 
all, worth living. 

At the hotel a dance is under way, and an 
occasional strain of music, mellowed by the 
distance, is wafted to his ears. 

This writer says: “The tide was coming in, 
and was nearly at flood.”” Now what in the 
name of the Farmer’s Almanac and Blunt's 
Coast Pilot are we to understand by that? If 
he means that it is almost high water, why 
doesn’t he say so? Has he never learned that 
the use of the terms flood and ebb is to desig- 
nate the inward and outward movements of the 
tide respectively? 

‘But let us read on. Just listen to this, now: 
“He held his oars motionless in the water, to 
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keep the boat from being carried along by the 
current.” 

O, my dear young author! do, I beg of you, 
devote an evening to the study of physics, or, at 
least, buy yourself a little treatise on natural 
philosophy, and look into it now and then, as 
you go up and down town on the cars! 

But so it goes. We do not need to search 
for such flaws as these in our periodical litera- 
ture. They are always with us, and we cannot 
help seeing them. ‘ My friend,” said Theodore 


Hook to the fellow who was trying to hide a 
stolen codfish under a somewhat scanty gar- 
ment, “wear a longer jacket next time, or steal 
a shorter fish.” 

Two courses seem to be open to the profes- 
sional writer —let him cultivate an acquaintance 
with his chosen subject, or else content himself 
with writing of places and things with which he 


is already familiar. 
George T. Bicknell. 


New BriGuTon, Staten Island, N. Y. 





A WRITER’S HANDY REFERENCE LIST. 


Writers know that most publications have 
established limits in regard to length of-.arti- 
cles or stories. For instance, rank Leslie's 
Weekly wants articles of from 300 to 800 words 
in length. Knowing this, you would never 
send one of 1,500 or 2,000 words, no matter 
how good it might be. 

In order to keep within limits on any article 
intended for a certain paper or class of publi- 


Width of 


Name of Magazine. Column. 


Page 








Number of 
Columns to 


this respect, also has information about the 
number of columns to a page; width of col- 
umns; number of words to an inch; average 
number of words 
words to a line. 

With. this information before one, he may 
write and “fit” the dress of his words to the 
form in which they are to appear. 

My list is tabulated after this style : — 


to a column; number of 


LIST: “NUMBER OF WORDS.” 
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tions, I have made up a list of my favorite 
mediums, in which appears information to ren- 
der this easy. This list, in addition to a state- 
ament of the requirements of each periodical in 


The opposite pages of any blank-book offer 
good opportunity for such ruling. Space may 
be left for miscellaneous explanations in connec- 
tion, and either more or less than is here indi- 
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cated may be made to appear in the table. 
I feel sure that an adaptation of this hint 
will be useful to the professional writer who has 
a wide market for his work and desires to have 
it all “stay put” the first time it is sent out. 
A knowledge of the number of columns to 


the page and their width and length is essen- 
tial when one gets up special drawings for 
articles, or furnishes the printing plates, as B 
often do. 

Clifton S. Wady. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass. 





MISTAKES OF TRIED WRITERS. 


Nothing in those profound wells of uncon- 
scious allegory, our nursery tales, is so illus- 
trative of one little human peculiarity as that 
which relates how Jack, having struggled to the 
top of the magic beanstalk and ventured with 
trepidation and in fear of his life into the 
giant’s domain, speedily loses his shyness suf- 
ficiently to make free with the giant, almost 
under his very nose, and even to risk his wak- 
ing anger and pursuit by a bold snatch at the 
money-bags. Thus history repeats itself, over 
and over again, in the cases of the writers who 
have succeeded, not only in reaching the top 
of the stalk, but in penetrating to the dwelling- 
place of that testy giant, the Great Public. 

Much advice as to their trials, temptations, 
and mistakes, principally issuing from tried 
and experienced writers, is bestowed on the 
beginners in this most pleasant and least profit- 
able of professions; but no one hears or says 
anything of the mistakes of tried writers, which 
might lead us to suppose that after acceptance 
and publication and appreciation have become 
a comparatively old story, their subject, as 
pictured in the old hymn, is 

** Carried through the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 


While others fight to win the prize, 
And sail through bloody seas.” 


Are there no mistakes peculiar to experienced 
writers, just as the tyro has his own especial 
set of snares and pitfalls? The question 
answers itself in the pages of current periodi- 
cals, where one’s literary conscience marks, first, 
the errors of his fellow-craftsmen, and then, 
after a dress of cold type has made the dis- 
covery too late, his own. While nothing suc- 


ceeds like success, it is true also that nothing 
spoils like success; and it takes only a very 
moderate taste of that delicious, delusive intoxi- 
cant to set the feet of him who drinks it stum- 
bling among snares. 

Snare No. 1 is one of the commonest —liter- 
ary carelessness. Nobody begins with it —the 
novice’s maiden attempt goes out weighted 
with a truly pathetic amount of earnest labor 
and painstaking polish; everybody is at least 
in danger of ending with it, from the great nov- 
elist who scornfully tells himself that an asinine 
public will swallow anything written over his 
hand and seal, to the newspaper paragraphist 
who makes nice calculations as to the amount 
of strain in the way of “ padded ” work his posi- 
tion will stand. It is fatal, of course. Dozens 
of promising writers have ruined a good future 
by assuming that two or three years of success 
are sufficient to secure them both a never-fail- 
ing audience and an assured literary style, 
neither of which will need further cultivation. 
These have fallen by the wayside, and their 
bleaching bones have served as a disagreeable 
reminder that there is no resting on one’s oars 
from the first pen-stroke to the last, but, on the 
contrary, the “demnition grind” never relaxes 
or releases. To trifle with the giant is to have 
him after us with a club, and without hope of 
the happy issue of events which befriended 
Master Jxck. 

After steering clear of this rock,—if I may be 
allowed to change the simile,—the man with a 
market is apt to find himself foundering on an- 
other, the Scylla to its Charybdis. Over-care- 
fulness is as common a fault as slipshod writing, 
as disastrous to the writer and even more exas- 
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erating to the reader. Countless examples, 
which it would be cruelty to authors to quote, 
suggest themselves as examples of writers who 
have left the wholesome, simple, attractive style 
with which they have made their success, for 
one the machinery of which creaks at every 
move and shows too plainly the effort by which 
subtlety was strained to incomprehensibility, 
and originality to eccentricity. The anxiety to 
manufacture epigrams has smothered the main 
idea and purpose of the article under a dead 
weight of platitudes. Artificiality has a merci- 
less habit of exposing itself, and when a story, 
essay, or poem brings before us the vivid pic 
ture of the author sitting with a “Thesaurus” 
on one hand and a dictionary on the other, 
anxiously studying over unusual methods of 
expressing himself, both work and author are 
‘foredoomed to failure in the long run, if not in 
the short one. 

Then one gets the idea-saving mania. I call 
the noble army of martyrs —,I mean authors — 
to witness to the frequency of this panic, which 
usually takes the form of refusing to put one’s 
very best on paper lest some day of greater 
need present itself. Having become impressed 
— who has a better opportunity ?— with both the 
value and the scarceness of ideas, we decide 
that this brilliant descriptive touch, that apt 
quotation, the other bit of safe wisdom are too 
good for the article in hand, which is (let us 


say) only for a second-rate paper’s second. 
rate readers, and unsigned at that. Exhaust 
our brains for a dollar or so? Never! The 
precious talent is snugly and solicitously laid 
away in a napkin—to tarnish past use, of 
course. Ideas breed ideas, and it is never safe 
to give less than one’s best, for one’s own sake- 

This is the end—of my space, not of the 
errors into which a writer of experience may be 
misled by that very experience. He is tempted 
in a dozen ways —to sell his ideal for a mess of 
pottage, and write for an indiscriminating 
rather than a discriminating, public, for the rea- 
son that, like Hans Andersen’s goblin, he cannot 
leave the huckster because of the pudding; to 
imitation, to self-carféature. Last and worst, 
he may gain ridicule and envy—never any- 
thing more—by trying to discourage inexperi- 
enced writers by telling them of the hardships, 
small profits, and other drawbacks of a literary 
career. The very fact that he himself stays in 
such a profession makes such counsel null and 
void. The undaunted tyro shrewdly concludes 
that there must be something in it after all, like 
the maiden in the old song, who, in spite of her 
grandmother’s repeated warnings against mar- 
riage, decided that 

“If the boys and the girls had been so afraid, 
Grandma herself would have been an old maid.”’ 
Louise Betts Edwards. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 





TYPEWRITER OR PEN. 


A bit of practical experience related to me by 
-a friend of mine has convinced me that, as THE 
WRITER once said, an author nowadays cannot 
afford not to own a typewriter. My friend’s 
handwriting, I must say at the start, is not alto- 
gether legible. Not long ago she finished a 
-6,000-word story, and before submitting it to 
any editor she sent it to me to read and asked 
for my candid judgment of it. I read it, slowly 
and painfully, spurred on when I was inclined 
to stop by my sense of duty toward my friend. 
‘Then I wrote to her frankly, that while I be- 


lieved there was merit in the manuscript, I also 
believed that no unbiassed editor would ever 
read beyond the first three pages of it, so 
blindly was it written. She took the criticism 
in good part, and gave the manuscript to a type- 
writer. The typewritten copy of it she sent to 
Scribner's Magazine, and in two or three 
weeks she got a check for $150 forit. The next 
day she had a typewriter of her own and 
$50 left. 
Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WriTER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything help- 
ful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


The Chicago Recora’s prize offers for stories 
of mystery are of such importance that writers 
will be interested in details given in a circular 
issued by the Record’s publisher. The prizes 
offered are one each of $10,000, $3,000, $1,500, 


$1,000, and $800, two of $600 each, and five of 
$500 each. Ten thousand dollars additional 
will be paid, at space rates, for stories of 
accepted value which may not be awarded any 
of the twelve cash prizes. “Space rates” in 
this case means five dollars per printed column 
of the Record, measuring three hundred agate 
lines space (or twenty-one and one-half inches ), 
and this payment conveys to the Record all 
right and title to the story for any and every 
purpose for which the Record may at any time 
use it. The Record reserves the right to buy 
at this rate any story accepted, but not awarded 
a prize. 

The stories submitted in this competition are 
required to be “stories of mystery,” in order 
that readers may be offered prizes for guessing 
the solutions of the mysteries in advance of their 
publication. 


The circular goes on to say: “ The general 
type of story desired for the purposes of this 
competition may, perhaps, be adequately de- 
scribed in the statement that it should be suf- 
ficiently sensational to hold the pleasurable 
attention of the general mass of daily news- 
paper readers, but, at the same time, it should 
be of such a literary character as to interest 
the more cultured and critical reader as well. 

“ Translations, whether in whole or in part, 
will not be accepted or in any way considered. 

“The stories must reach the Record, at its 
office of publication, 181 Madison street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., before October 1, 1895, and the 
awards will be made as soon after that date as 
they can be read and judged. 

“ The following conditions will rule the com- 
petition :— 

“1, The story should contain not less than 
140,000 words, or more than 160,000 words; 
the idea being to aim at an average of 150,000 
words. An installment should consist of two 
chapters, averaging about 2,500 words each, or 
from 4,500 to 5,500 words for an installment. 
The stories must be ‘clean’ and free from im- 
proper suggestion. They must not have for 
the central motive ‘the misdemeanors of the 
sexes.’ They must be of such a general 
character in construction of the plot and im 
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phraseology that they may be read aloud 
without embarrassment in a mixed family 
circle. 

“2. As to construction, the story should be 
on the ‘popular’ line, and include abundance 
of life and action, supplemented by interesting 
incidents, but without a great deal of detail de- 
scription. There should be, to make the work 
more acceptable, intensely dramatic situations, 
and the entire story should be so divided in in- 
stallments that each will close with an indefinite 
or, perhaps, an unfinished situation, to the end 
that the reader’s interest may not only be 
maintained but enlarged in anticipation of the 
developments in the succeeding installment. 
Authors should bear in mind the salient fact, 
that the stories are intended for daily publica- 
tion in comparatively short installments. In 
order to provide the ‘mystery’ involved, the 
author should aim to work in such a number of 
intricate details as to make it difficult for the 
reader to guess them a// and perfectly, while a 
fair degree of probability should be maintained. 
The ‘mystery’ should run through the story 
up to and incluaing all the chapters except the 
final chapter, and it must be solved or explained 
only in the final chapter. 

“3. The final chapter must be inclosed ina 
separate and securely sealed envelope, pref- 
erably the special envelope which will be pro- 
vided for the author’s convenience, and must 
include the author’s name and address. No- 
where else in or about the story must the 
author’s name and address, or name, or address, 
appear. The story must bear on the first or 
title page some distinctive mark or word by 
which only the author may be able to identify 
it, and this mark or word must also appear in 
connection with the name and address in the 
separate sealed envelope in which is contained 
the final chapter. Every story will be judged 
without any reference to, or knowledge of, its 
author’s name or identity. 

“4, On receipt of manuscripts by the Record 
an automatic numbering machine will be used, 
and the contents of the package will be num- 
bered in triplicate; that is to say, the envelope 
or wrapping covering the manuscript will be 
numbered with the same number as the body of 
the manuscript and the envelope containing the 


solution of the mystery and the name and ad- 
dress of the author. 

“5. “Authors will be required to make an 
affidavit to the effect that the plot or solution, 
or any part of the plot or solution, has not been 
divulged to any person, and that it will not be 
divulged under any circumstances whatever. 
And they must further agree in their affidavit 
that they will not by themselves, or through or 
by others, compete for the prizes which may be 
offered readers of the Record or any other 
newspaper in which their stories may appear 
as stories carrying a prize for the solution of 
the mystery. 

“6. The Chicago Record will take, own and 
control, for publication in its own columns or 
elsewhere, all the accepted stories, and will 
copyright each and every accepted story in the 
name of the author, who shall, as part of the 
transaction involved, assign all right and title 
to the copyright, and to the story as copy- 
righted, to Victor F. Lawson, and the author 
will agree to accept the sum of money award d 
as a prize as payment in full for his or her 
work. 

“7, The Record must be considered the 
final judge of merit and award of prizes, and 
there will be no reopening of the contest for 
any purpose whatsoever after the awards have 
teen made. All stories submitted that may be 
deemed by the Record as at all worthy of publi- 
cation in its columns will be considered in the 
competition for the cash prizes, and because of 
this judgment will be duly entered in the lists; 
but the Aecord reserves the right to decline 
any story that, in its judgment, does not possess 
sufficient literary and popular value to merit 
publication in its columns, and to decline any 
story that does not fairly come within the essen- 
tial conditions of the competition. In case 
stories are on any account not accepted, they 
will be promptly returned, in strict confidence, 
to their authors, carriage prepaid, and the 
manuscripts in no way mutilated or damaged 
beyond what is unavoidable in handling, wrap- 
ping, and reshipping. 

“8. Legible penwritten manuscripts will be 
accepted, but it is greatly to be desired that 
manuscripts be typewritten, so as to facilitate 
reading and judging, and as a safeguard against 
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errors in composition should the story be ac- 
cepted and published. In no event will illegi- 
ble manuscripts be read or considered. Such 
matter will be returned to the author. 

“o. All manuscripts must be sent by ex- 
press, charges fully prepaid, and in no other 
way, and authors must take receipts from ex- 
press companies and hold such express com- 
panies responsible for the safe carriage and 
delivery of their manuscripts to the Record. 

“to. This offer is not open for acceptance 
by authors unless they shall have sent to the 
office of the Record and obtained a contract 
signed by Victor F. Lawson, and shall have 
signed and returned the same to this office, 
which contract shall contain the only terms 
upon which said authors shall compose stories, 
enter into competition and receive prizes or 
other compensation therefor. 

“ For additional information authors will ad- 
dress Victor F. Lawson, publisher the Record, 
Chicago, III.” 

* - * 

The Chicago Record, it is hardly necessary to 
say, is abundantly able to carry out the prom- 
ises it makes, and its prize offer is without un- 
fair conditions of any kind. The circular is 
interesting, moreover, because it tells what 
qualities a story must have to be acceptable for 
serial publication in a daily newspaper. The 
newspaper market for fiction has grown to be 
an important one, and such information is valu- 


able to story writers. 


* 
* * 


A copy of “ Methods of Authors” or a copy 
of “ Writing for the Press” will be sent free to 
any one who will secure and send five new sub- 
scriptions for THE WRITER. 

a*s 

The editor of Peterson's Magazine requests 
that manuscripts sent to “his magazine be type- 
written. It is much easier,” he says, “to get 
at the gist of an article if it is plainly type- 
written than if it is badly copied in poor hand- 
writing. The majority of manuscripts now 
offered to editors are typewritten, and when 
writers consider that it costs considerable 
money to read manuscripts offered to a maga- 
zine, they will probably realize that the least 
they can do is to offer manuscripts which can 


be easily read.” The editorial offices of Peter- 
son's Magazine and of Arthur's Home Maga- 
zine are now in New York. The business 
offices are at Asbury Park, N. J., where both 
magazines are printed. 
a 

Writers may get a useful hint, perhaps, from 
a paragraph in one of Edward W. Bok’s literary 
letters, in which he quotes a bookseller as say- 
ing: “It is strange how much more difficult it 
is to sell a story which has a sorrowful ending 
than one that has a bright ending. This is par- 
ticularly true of women, the majority of whom 
avoid a book with a sorrowful ending as they 
would a fever-stricken house. They come in 
here, look over the books on the counters, fix 
upon one, the title or author of which strikes 
their fancy, and their first act is either to turn 
to the last few pages to see how it ends or to 
ask, ‘Do you know anything about this story? 
Does it end happily?’ If it happens to be a 


story with an unhappy ending and I tell them 
so, in nine cases out of ten the book goes back 


on the counter. So strong is this tendency 
with women that I have recently found myself 
reading the last page of any story that is 
brought to me by the ‘drummers’ of the big 
publishing houses, and I guide myself by the 
ending in the number of copies that I buy. It 
may seem.foolish, and I know, as a matter of 
fact, that it does to some, but, of course, I can 
only afford to keep books which the public will 
buy, and having a large woman’s trade here, I 
have found that women are not apt to buy books 
with sorrowful endings, unless in special cases. 


Girls shun such stories almost entirely.” 


* 
* * 


There is no doubt that many readers have a 
prejudice against stories with unhappy endings, 
and that being so, a writer who makes a story 
end unhappily deliberately reduces the size of 
hisaudience. Of course, if he thinks only of his 
literary art and not at all of the financial profit 
from his work, this makes no difference to him- 
If, however, he is writing for lucre as well as 
for love, the hint given by Mr. Bok’s bookseller 
is worth considering. One good argument in 
favor of making stories end happily is that in 
real life there is misery enough without creat- 
ing misery in fiction. This argument will not 
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convince those who believe that literature should 
be a faithful fac-simile of life, bad as well as 
good, but together with the financial considera- 
tion it ought to have some influence with those 
who think, as THE WRITER does, that the chief 
object of a story is fulfilled if it entertains, in- 
structs, and educates, and that the less said in 
fiction about the dark side of life, the better for 
all concerned. W. H. H. 


4 


QUERIES. 








{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 





I sent some jokes recently to Printer’s /nk. 
They came back to me with a big blue cross 
marked against each dialogue, and the words 
“not available” pencilled on the manuscript. 
As a consequence I had to make another type- 
written copy of them before sending them out 
again. Why should the editor of Printer’s nk 
make me this unnecessary work ? A. F. 


| There is no excuse for such a misdemeanor. 
—W. H. H.] 





> 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton went over to New 
York on Thursday. She is 
not sailing for Europe until 
May.— Boston Herald. 





Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton went over to New 
York Thursday. She will not 
sail for Europe until May. 





It looks as though the men | 


It looksas if the men would 
would have to reform. — New 


have to reform. 


York Sun. 
Can it be possible? — New | Is it possible? 
York Sun Headline. 





Miss Lydia W. Ragalz is Miss Lydia W. Ragalz is 
the ‘‘confidential man” of | the “confidential man" of 
the firm of Franklin McVeagh | the firm of Franklin McVeagh 
& Co., of Chicago. and re- | & Co., of Chicago, and re- 
ceives the largest salary of | ceives a larger salary than any 
any woman in that city.— | other woman in that city. 
Philadelphia Times. | 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 





In discussing the use of the words “ woman” 
and “lady” in the Ladies’ Home Fournal for 
April Margaret Deland says that the use of 
“lady” when the street-car conductor cautions, 
“ Don’t get off, lady, till the car stops,” or the 
cash girl wails, “ Here’s your change, lady,” is 
plainly courteous, and that “Woman, here’s 


your change,” would be distinctly unpleasant, 
though not meant to be impolite. The word 
“madam,” however, she suggests, is a golden 
mean between extremes. She might have 
added that “madam” is practically a transla- 
tion of “my lady” or “miladi,” expressions 
which are common overseas. “Here’s your 
change, madam,” is unquestionably an improve- 
ment on “Here’s your change, lady.” Some- 
times a discreet clerk might pay a gentle com- 
pliment by changing the phrase, when there is 
reasonable excuse for doing so, to “ Here’s 
your change, miss.” L. L. F. 
BRooK.ing, Mass. 





In the February number of THE WRITER in 
the article on “Splitting Paper” quoted from 
Current Literature are the words “ Smear one 
side of the page,” “ Smear the other side of the 
page,” etc. What is one side ofa page? It 
should read one side of a leaf; a page has only 


one side. hi DoS 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


With regard to ending sentences with a 
preposition, Dr. Earle, an authority of the first 
order, says it is “the true English idiom and 
tradition,” the fashion of “to whom” or ‘to 
which” being a Gallicism. Aside from this, it 
is patent to everybody’s senses that the persist- 
ent use of the latter makes a very stiff, pedan- 
tic, pompous style. F. M. 

Hartrorp, Conn. 





° 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





Synonyms DiscrRIMINATED. By Charles John Smith, M. A 


Fourth edition. 78: pp. Cloth, $2.00. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. 1893. 

The author of “Synonyms Discriminated ” 
has taken advantage of the works of Crabbe, 
Taylor, Graham, and Whately, and has com- 
bined his own ideas with those of these earlier 
writers on English synonymy. He has also 
derived useful material from Guizot’s book on 
French synonyms, and from other sources. 
The plan of his book is illustrated by the entry 
under *“ Wrath,” which is headed : — 


WRATH. Ancer, CHoLer, Ire, Race. 


Then follows a discriminating discussion of 
the distinctive meanings of these different words, 
each being taken up in turn and its exact use 
shown by explanation and example. More 
than half a page is devoted to this one entry. 
The arrangement of the entries is alphabetical 
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under the leading word — in this case * Wrath.” 
An alphabetical index at the end of the volume 
makes all the secondary words instantly acces- 
sible. The author has paid a good deal of 


attention to giving the derivations of the words 
analyzed, and his illustrative quotations have 
been chosen with great care. 
book is a very useful one. 


Altogether, the 


A CATALOGUE OF THE Books, MANUSCRIPTS, AND PRINTS 
BELONGING TO 250 pp. Cloth, 


$1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1895. 


Any one who owns a library will find this vol- 
ume useful in making a library catalogue. It 
is a blank book with ruled pages, having col- 
umns with printed headings for title, shelf 
mark, author, size, date, number of pages, pub- 
lisher, etc., of each book in the library. At the 
end of the catalogue are a few pages ruled and 
printed for a record of books lent, having col- 
umns for title, number of volumes. shelf mark, 
to whom lent, when lent, and when returned. 
There are also a number of pages left blank 
for memoranda. For facility of reference a 
numerical character or letter can be inserted in 
the centre of each shelf of the book-case and in 
the second column of the catalogue, which will 
give immediate access to any book required. 
MAsSACHUSETTS YEAR Book anv City AND Town REGISTER 

FOR 1895. Compiled by Alfred S. Roe. 552 pp. Cloth, 

$1.00. Worcester, Mass.: F. S. Blanchard & Co. 189s. 

The first issue of the “* Massachusetts Year 
Book” contains more information about the 
Massachusetts of to-day than was ever collected 
and collated before. It gives nearly everything 
that any one can want to know about the state, 
its natural and political divisions, its public 
officials of all ranks, its judiciary, its banking 
institutions, insurance companies, and railroads, 
with the names of all officers, and the latest 
data concerning them. All state institutions, 
libraries, churches, societies, schools, with their 
officers and statistics, are given. The 323 towns 
are catalogued in alphabetical order, and a 
glance will give the reader the population of 
each, its debt, the amounts raised for various 
purposes, and the names of all its public offi- 
cials. The thirty-one cities are similarly 
treated. A fine map of the state is also given. 
The information in the book is fresh and 
trustworthy. To any one interested in Massa- 
chusetts it is indispensable for reference. 

Tue Story oF Patriots’ 


Illustrated. 170 pp. 
1895. 


Day. 
Cloth. 


By George J. Varney. 
3oston: Lee & Shepard. 


April 19, the anniversary of the stirring 
events at Lexington and Concord, is now a 
legal holiday in Massachusetts, taking the place 
of Fast day, which was abolished in 1894. The 
name Patriots’ day was given to the new holi- 
day by Governor Greenhalge. Mr. Varney’s 
book relates the story of the events of April 19, 


1775, and is made more valuable by half-tone 
pictures of places of historic interest in Lexing- 
ton and Concord. 

Mutiny OF THE Bounty, AND STorY OF PITCAIRN ISLAND, 
1790~1894. By Rosalind Amelia Young. ‘Third edition 
lilustrated. 266 pp. Cloth Oakland, Calif.: Pacific Press 
Publishing Co. 1895. 

The story of Pitcairn Island possesses fas- 
cinating interest. It is told in Miss Young's 
book by a native of the island, who has spent 
practically her whole life there. Her lifetime 
covers almost one-half of the time covered by 
the history of the island and her father was the 
second oldest man of the community at the 
time of his death in 1893, and was a grandson 
of John Adams, one ot the mutineers of the 
Bounty, who died in 1829. She has thus had 
great advantages for obtaining a correct know] 
edge of the island history. Her story is clearly 
told, and the book is illustrated with ascore or 
more of excellent half-tone pictures. 

Art Ipots or THE Paris Saton. No 2. Six plates, in port- 
folio, Chicago: White City Art Co. 1&9. 

The second number of “Art Idols of the 
Paris Salon,” which will be published quarterly 
hereafter, is even better than the first! The 
pictures are fine examples of the work of 
modern French artists and include “ Les Indis- 
crets,” Ballavoine; ‘ Noon-tide Rest — the 
Model,” Cauconier; “Le Guépier,’ Bou- 
guereau; “ Lassitude,” Ballavoine ; * Cupid as 
Pilot.” Coomans; and * The Vision,” Carolus- 
Duran. The descriptive letterpress, by Stan- 
ley Wood, is printed on plate paper to corre- 
spond with the rest of the publication. 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


$1.00, 


MARCELLA. 
50 cents. 


548 pp. Paper 


1895. 

A note following the copyright notice of this 
new edition of * Marcella” says: “ Two-vol- 
ume edition set up and electrotyped March, 
1894. Reprinted April twice, May, June, July, 
August three times, September, 1894. One 
volume popular edition set up and electrotyped 
March, 1895.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
{ All books sent to the editor of TH& Writer will be ac- 

knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 

notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 

the magazine. ] 

Tue Mastery oF SHORTHAND. By David Wolf Brown. 
130 pp. Paper, 35 cents. Cincinnati: Phonographic Insti 
tute Co. 1895. 


By Oliver Optic. [lustrated. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 189s. 


Ry Francis H. Underwood, LL.D. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1895. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. With frontis- 
Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Lee & 


In THR SADDLE. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Doctor Gray’s Quest. 
406 pp. Cloth, $1.75. 


Neicupor JAcKwoop. 
piece portrait. 459 pp. 
Shepard. 1895. 


451 pp 


LispetH Witson. By Eliza Nelson Blair. 


374 pp- Cloth 
$1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1895. 
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A Soutiess Sincer. By Mary Catherine Lee. 272 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1895. 


BurKE ON CONCILIATION WITH America. By A. J. George. 
99 pp. Boards, 30 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1895. 


Weester’s SpeecH oN Bunker Hitt Monument. By A. 
J. George. 34 pp. Boards, 20 cents. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 1894. 


Tue HuncuBack oF Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. 416 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 
1895. 

A CountTRyY SWEETHEART. By Dora Russell. 398 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents, Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 

Sperry Stories. By Arthur Sperry. 115 pp. Paper, 25 

cents. Washington: H. B. Sperry. 1894. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Dickens.— Dickens’ inconsistencies just 
now seem to excite considerable interest. A 
reader of the Record contributes the following 
from Chapter VIII. of * Nicholas Nickleby ”: — 

BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


“* Here’s a pretty go,’’ said that gentleman ( Squeers); ‘ the 


pump’s froze.”’ 


*“Indeed!’’ said Nicholas, not much interested in the in- 


telligence. 
*VYes,’’ replied Squeers. ‘‘ You can’t wash yourself this 
morning.”’ 


** Not wash myself? ’’ exclaimed Nicholas. 


“No; not a bit of it,”’ rejoined Squeers, tartly. ‘‘ So you 


must be content with giving yourself a dry polish till we break 
the ice in the well, and can get a bucketful out for the boys.”’ 


AFTER BREAKFAST, SAME MORNING. 

““Where’s the second boy ?”’ 

‘ Please, sir, he’s weeding the garden,” replied a small voice. 

“To be sure,” said Squeers, by no means disconcerted. ‘‘ So 
he is. B-o-t, bot; t-i-n — bottin; n-e-y, ney, bottiney. Noun, 
substantive ; a knowledge of plants, he goes and knows ’em.”’ 
Sudden changes in the weather are by no 
means uncommon here, but we don’t break ice 
in wells and weed gardens on the same morn- 
ing. — Philadelphia Record. 

Daudet.— Alphonse Daudet thus describes 
his method of writing a book: “I write slowly, 
very slowly, and revise and revise. I am never 
satisfied with my work. My novels I always 
write myself. I never could dictate a novel. 
As to my plays, I used formerly to dictate 
them. I had a certain talent in my legs, just 
as Napoleon had a certain genius in the legs 
of his soldiers. My books go through many 
processes. To begin with, I fill my note-books. 
Each note as it is used is scratched out in blue 
or red pencil. From these written notes and 
the tablets of my memory — ‘the deltoi of my 
memory ’—I write out in copy-books the first 


copy of my novel. I write this first copy on 
alternate pages of my copy-books, and leave the 
opposite sheet blank. When the book is fin- 
ished in its rough state, I rewrite it page by 
page on the blank sheets. The page on the 
right is the amended copy of the page on the 
left. Then my wife looks at this second copy 
and suggests to me what improvements might 
be made. I note these down. Then I rewrite 
the whole book again with the joy of a school- 
boy who feels that a wearisome task is ended. 
So that, apart from my notes, I write each 
manuscript three times over, and, if I could do 
so, I would write it as many times more, for, as 
I have said, I am never satisfied with my work. 
But I am very irregular in my way of working. 
Sometimes I work eighteen hours a day, and 
day by day.” — Rockland ( Me.) Tribune. 

King. — Miss Grace King, of New Orleans, 
had told stories for years, never thinking of her 
gift as anything more than an amusement for 
her friends. One night, at a dinner party, her 
host was entertaining Charles Dudley Warner 
and Miss King sat near him. In the course of 
conversation she told a pathetic little tale of 
the devotion of an old negress to a white child. 
It astonished and delighted Mr. Warner, who 
asked Miss King if she had ever written any- 
thing for publication and offered, if she would 
write out her little story as she had told it to 
him, to attend to its publication. It opened the 
doors of the magazines to her work and gave 
her high rank among American story tellers. 
Miss King was educated among the Creoles, 
although she belonged to a Georgia family. 
Her father was a prominent lawyer in New 
Orleans, and it was his encouragement that de- 
veloped the story-telling gift of which she has 
made so much.—Anna Leach, in Munsey’s 
Magazine. 
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HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS, 





A Simple Bookmark.— Those who need 
help in keeping the place in any book they are 
reading will find that the triangular piece cut 
from the corner of a stout envelope makes a 
convenient bookmark. One envelope will make 


four such bookmarks. Sometimes such things. 


are convenient to mark places in books of refer- 


a> 
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ence used at intervals. The envelope corners 
are better than slips of paper, because they 
cannot slip down into the book. A. M. L. 

Toronto, Ont. 

Clipping Papers with a Knife.—A writer 
in the Mew York Sun says that with a knife 
you can always cut out a piece from a news- 
paper with neatness and dispatch by keeping 
the blade flat. “First,” he says, “make a lit- 
tle downward jab with the point of the knife 
alongside the column mark. Then put in the 
blade, holding the handle of the knife as flat 
against the paper as you can conveniently get 
it. You will find that although the blade is 
dreadfully dull, you can cut straight down the 
whole length of the paragraph. Then bring 
the knife blade cleanly around the bottom, 
carry it up the side and finish along the top, 
and there you have the scrap easily cut out and 


without a tear or a break.” one 
New York, N. Y. 


Potatoes as Pen-cleaners.— There is no 
better way to keep a steel pen in good condi- 
tion than by sticking it in a common potato 
kept lying on your desk. A writer in the Mew 
York Tribune says: “The mixture of starch, 
glucose, and water in the potato seems well 
adapted to take up the impurities of ink and to 
keep the pen point clear and bright, while the 
alkaloid of the potato, known as solanine, doubt- 
less has something to do with it in the same 
line. These elements readily take up the tan- 
nate of iron, which is the body substance of 


ink. F. M. O. 
AucusTa, Me. 
oe 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





(The publisher of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 

vif they will mention THs Writer when they write.) 


RicHarp HarpinG Davis. Atlantic Monthly (38 c.) for 
‘May. 

A Stanparp TuHeatre, T. R. Sullivan. Atlantic, 
Monthly ( 38 c.) for May. 

A Tack over AvurtoGcrarus. Second paper. George 
Birkbeck Hill. Atlantic Monthly (38 c. ) for May. 


Le Comts pe Liste. Paul T. Lafleur. Atlantic Month/y 
(38 c.) for May. 

FRENCH Posters AND Book Covers. Arséne Alexandre. 
With reproductions of originals by Steinlen, Bonnard, Le 
Feure, Grasset, Forain, Willette, and Chéret. Scribner's 
(28 c.) for May. 

Tue German Drama. Sidney Whitman. Chautauguan 
(23 c.) for May. 

Some Curtosities oF Scottish Lirgeraturge. Rev. Wil- 
liam Wye Smith. Chautauguan (23 c.) for May. 

JOURNALISM IN THE ProTRSTANT EpiscopaL CHUuRcH. 
Rev. G. A. Carstensen, Ph. D. Chautauguan (23 ¢.) for 
May. 

Women 1n Current Fiction. Alice Hilton. Chautau- 
quan (23 c.) for May. 

Journatism. A lecture delivered to the students of Union 
College. Charles A. Dana. With a portrait of Mr. Dana. 
McClure’s Magazine (18 c. ) for May. 

TecunicaL Tenpenciges oF CARICATURE. _ Illustrated. 
Henry McBride. Monthly Iilustrator (33 c. ) for May. 

Mrs. REGINALD vE Koven, Gilson Willets. Current 
Literature (28 c.) for May. 

ARTHUR Morrison. Reprinted from the Bookman in Cur- 
rent Literature (28 c. ) for May. 

SouTHERN Diacect. Val. Starnes, H. S. Edwards. Open 
Letters. Century for May. 

How To Reap. James Baldwin. Zadle Talk (13 c.) tor 
May. 

Marie Corettt at Home. Ethel Mackenzie McKenna. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c. ) for May. 

Tue Wives or Turee Autuors ( Mrs. George W. Cable, 
Mrs. Conan Doyle, Mrs. Thomas Hardy). With portraits. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c. ) for May. 

Gutmpsgs oF CHARLES Dickkns. —I. Charles Dickens, the 
Younger. North American Review (53 c. ) for May. 

DIPLOMACY AND THE Newspaper. E. L. Godkin. North 
American Review (53 c. ) for May. 

PROFESSIONAL INstTITUTIONS. I.— PROFESSIONS IN GEN- 
ERAL. Herbert Spencer. Popular Science Monthly (53 ©.) 
for May. 

Tue Boston Pustic Liprary. Illustrated. C. Howard 
Walker. New England Magazine (28 c. ) for May. 

Tuomas BALL, THE ScucpTor. Illustrated. William Ord- 
way Partridge. New England Magazine (28 c. ) for May. 

Our Grapuic Humorists—Sir Joun Tennigt. Iilus- 
trated. M.H.Spielmann. Magazine of Art (38 c. ) for May. 

Tue Newssoys oF New York. Illustrated. J. Carter 
Beard. Demorest’s Family Magazine ( 23 c. ) for May. 

Ovtver Wenpe.tt Hormes. Reprinted from Quarterly 
Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for April. 

Tue TYRANNY OF THE MopgerRn Novet. D. F. Hannigan. 
Reprinted from Westminster Review in Eclectic (48 c. ) for 
April. 

Curistina Rosetti. Arthur Christopher Benson. Re- 
printed from National Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for April. 

Some Memorigs oF Books, AUTHORS, AND Evants. Re- 
printed from Chambers’ Journal in Eclectic (48 c.) for 
April. 

Tue Present ConpitTion oF Woop ENGRAVING IN ENG- 
LAND AND America. M. H. Spielmann. Reprinted from 
National Review in Eclectic ( 48 c.) for April. 

Some Humors OF PARLIAMENTARY REpoRTING. Reprinted 
from Macmillan’s Magazine in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for April. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL Nortrs( Posthumous). Professor Rich- 
ard A. Proctor. Mew Science Review ( 53 ce) for April. 
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CHANGES IN SPOKEN EnGuisH. A. B. Kingsbury. New 
Science Review (53 c. ) for April. ; 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING PROCESSES. 
Ernest Edwards. 
for April. 

Max Simon Norpvau. With portrait. 
ter. Bookman (18 c.) for April. 

A Visit TO Mrs. ANNIE THACKERAY RitcHig. With por- 
trait. Constance Cary Harrison. Bookman (18 c. ) for April. 

How StTergotyrpinG Was INTRODUCED INTO AMERICA. 
W. W. Pasko. Harfer’s Young People (8c. ) for April 9. 

Mapame Branc (Th. Bentzon.) Katharine de Forest. 
Harper's Bazar (13 c.) for April 13. 

Epwin A. Appey. Portrait. Harfper’s Weekly (13 .) for 
April 20. 

James Dwicut Dana. With portrait. 
Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for April 27. 

Rev. Dr. Henry M. Fiecp. Portrait. 
(13 c.) for April 11. 

WIiLuiaM V. ALEXANDER. 
(13 c. ) for April 11. 

Rapip LONGHAND REPORTING. 
Estate (13 ¢. ) for April 11. 

A NiGHT IN THE Reporters’ GALLERY. Michael Mac- 
Donagh. Reprinted from Nineteenth Century in Littell’s 
Living Age (21 ¢.) for April 6. 

Rosert Soutuey. George Saintsbury. Reprinted from 
Macmillan’s Magazine in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) for 
April 13. 

Some Humors OF PARLIAMENTARY REporTING. Reprinted 
from Macmillan’s Magazine in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) 
for April 20. 

Some REecoLLEcTIONS OF Ropert Louis Stevenson. H. 
Bellyse Baildon. Reprinted from Temfle Bar in Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age (21 c.) for April 27. 

Tue Story or My First VoyaGe. 
Russell. 


( Continued. ) 
American Journal of Photography (28 c. ) 


William H. Carpen- 


Marrion Wilcox. 
Fourth Estate 


With portrait. Fourth Estate 


James C. Moffet. Fourth 


Illustrated. W. Clark 
Youtn’s Companion (8 c. each) for April 18 and 
April 25. 

Mrs. Brown1inG’s GirLHOOD. Mrs. Andrew Crosse. Youth's 
Companion (8 c.) for April 25. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Margaret Sutton Briscoe was married April 
16,in New York, to Arthur Hopkins, of the 
faculty of Amherst College. 

Rudyard Kipling will soon return to India, 
and from there will contribute regularly to the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Hezekiah Butterworth sailed May 4 from 
New York for a year in Europe, Egypt, and 
South America. 

William Scoville Case, author of “ Forward 
House,” is a Hartford lawyer, who graduated 
at Yale in 1885, and who during his college 
course contributed some clever verses to Life. 
A short story of his, “ Told After Thirty Days,” 
published in 7wo Tales, may be remembered. 


Grant Allen began life in Kingston, Ont. 
(once called Frontenac ), with three Christian 
names, Charles Grant Blairfindie, but wisely 
dropped two of them. He published his first 
novels under the pseudonym of “ Cecil Power.” 


Mrs. Sally Pratt McLean Greene, whose 
“Cape Cod Folks” made a stir some years 
ago, is now residing in Simsbury, Conn. She 
is a childless widow now, her two children and 
her husband, who was Franklin Greene, of 
Ohio, having all died. 


Charles B. Lewis, better known as “M. 
Quad,” will resume his editorial connection 
with the Detroit Free Press this month. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will not go abroad 
this summer, but will go to Newport for the 
season. 


Ella S. Leonard, who has been the manager 
of Kate Field’s Washington, has taken a posi- 
tion on the Chicago Mail. 


Robert Halstead, a son of Murat Halstead, 
has been appointed managing editor of the 
Fourth Estate (New York), Mr. Birmingham’s 
excellent “newspaper for newspaper men,” in 
place of F. H. Lancaster, resigned. 


Every play that Ibsen writes is most care- 
fully revised, and in many cases rewritten at 
least three times. 


Ella H. Stratton, whose work is familiar to 
readers of the Youth's Companion, Golden 
Days, Daughters of America, and other periodi- 
cals, is a lineal descendant of Admiral Robert 
Blake, of English renown. She can trace her 
ancestry back to the Halls, before the Con- 
quest. While her great-grandfather fought 
under Washington throughout the Revolution, 
and her grandfather helped to draft the Consti- 
tution of Maine, when it became an independ- 
ent state. She comes from a race of ready 
writers, and was one of the Maine women 
whose literary works received an award in the 
Woman’s Building, at the Chicago World’s 
Fair. 

Richard Harding Davis is the subject of the 
second paper in the series of New Figures in 
Literature and Art, appearing in the A¢lantic 
Monthly. An able review of his work appears 
in the May number. 
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At the instance of Dr. Comanos Pascha, 
physician to the Khedive of Egypt, a copy of 
“Methods of Authors,” by Dr. Hugo Erich- 
sen, has been added to the library of His 
Royal Highness at Cairo. 


Dr. Schele de Vere has tendered his resigna- 
tion as a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and the board of visitors has 
accepted it. He has been a professor in that 
institution for fifty-one years. 


The Vermont, an illustrated monthly to be 
edited by C. S. Forbes, of St. Albans, will 
make its first appearance at Burlington, Vt., in 
June. 


The Lark is the style and title of a decidedly 
unconventional magazine to be issued in San 
Francisco monthly, beginning May 1, by Bruce 
Porter and Gelett Burgess. Its pervading 
spirit will be that of joyousness, as opposed to 
the morbid tone of the Vel/ow Book, the Chap 
Book, and other organs of décadence; and its 
revolt against conventionality will appear in its 
striking and original style of typography and 
illustration. The Lark will contain no adver- 
tisements. 


The Mewspaper Maker is a new weekly 
journal started in New York by Frank H. Lan- 
caster, until recently associated with Ernest F. 
Birmingham in the publication of the Fourth 
Estate. 


The Connecticut Quarterlyis a new magazine, 
started at Hartford by George C. Atwell and 
W. Farrand Felch. 


The Bachelor of Arts (New York) is a new 
monthly magazine devoted to college interests. 


The Mother's Journal ( New Haven, Conn. ) 
has reached the sixth number of its first 
volume. It is a monthly periodical devoted to 
the interests of the baby and the home. 


The Commercial Travelers Home Magazine 
(Binghamton, N. Y.) under its new manage- 
ment is of a general literary character, and is 
intended to supplement information of a com- 
mercial nature with good reading for the family 
circle, as well as for travelers onthe road. The 
magazine is not a private enterprise, but is pub- 
lished for the purpose of raising funds to build 
-and maintain a home. 


An illustrated weekly magazine, entitled A /- 
fantis, will soon be published in New York by 
William Paulding Caruthers. High-class fic- 
tion, art, music, the drama, and fashion will be 
leading features. It will be printed in the best 
style of the printer’s and illustrator’s art. 


The Longmans announce a new magazine 
for sports, to be called the Badminton Maga- 
zine, which will also contain “fiction which 
possesses a more or less pronounced savor of 
sport.” The editor will be Alfred Watson, 
who assisted the Duke of Beaufort in editing 
the Badminton Library. 


Music (Chicago), which was established in 
November, 1891, as “an act of faith,” has been 
successful, and is constantly increasing its cir- 
culation and its influence. Its office is now in 
the Auditorium tower. W. S. B. Mathews is 
the editor. 


The weekly paper which for fifteen years has 
been known as Harper's Young People changed 
its name with its issue of April 30 to Harper's 
Round Table. This change in title has not 
been made arbitrarily, but is an expression of 
the paper’s already extended field. The broad- 
ening of the periodical has been going on for 
some time, and corresponds with a real growth 
and a design to appeal to a larger circle of 
readers. Departments especially devoted to 
amateur sport, notably in the leading schools 
of the country, which will be conducted by an 
editor well qualified by experience in this field, 
whose attention will be wholly given to this 
work; a department established in recognition 
of the extraordinary interest at present taken 
in bicycling, including maps of roads that will 
be useful to wheelmen in all parts of the coun- 
try, supplying a need that has been long felt, 
but has not yet been met; the remodeling of 
the page in its proportions, type, etc.; employ- 
ment of new as well as the maintenance of the 
old contributors of fiction and special articles, — 
these are some of the particulars in which the 
changed referred to will manifest itself. 


The Southern Magazine has changed its 
name to the AM/id-Continent Magazine, and is 
now published simultaneously in Chicago and 
in Louisville. The principal article in the May 
number is on Henry Watterson. 
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All the Year Round, Charles Dickens’ paper, 
after an existence of thirty-six years, has come 
to an end and is swallowed up by Household 
Words, which was started in 1850 and _ incor- 
porated with A// the Year Round for many 
years. 

The Magazine of Travel( New York ) is to 
become a weekly. 

Home and Country has removed its office to 
149 Leonard street, New York. 


The Afagazine of Poetry has been bought out 
by the Peter Paul Book Company, Buffalo. All 
of its former characteristics will be retained, 
but it will be enlarged by the introduction of 
new departments, including book reviews, per- 
sonal literary sketches, literary notes, and a 
series of bibliographies. 

The editor of the Bostonian.says in the April 
number: “ There is room in the magazine for 
short stories, especially for those founded upon 
the history of Boston’s past. In addition to 
these, we will be glad to have any which dea! 
with the public questions of the day, and are in 
line with the spirit of reform which is now giv- 
ing new life and strength to our state and 
national institutions.” 


During the coming year the editor of Short 
Stories ( New York ) wishes to publish a series 
of tales relating to the various races that go to 
make up the American nation, but that still re- 
tain, in some measure, the language and cus- 
toms of their native lands. In order to obtain 
such stories, a prize of $25 will be paid to suc- 
cessful competitors for each accepted manu- 
script of from 4,000 to 6,000 words. It is de- 
sirable that these tales should be strongly 
characteristic of the people they describe, and 
the French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
Swedish quarters of the larger cities, and the 
Hungarian mining colonies are suggested as 
promising fields for the desired material. 


The Humboldt Publishing Company, New 
York, has been incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $40,000. 


The Twentieth Century Company, of New 
York city, has been incorporated to acquire and 
publish the Z7wentieth Century, a weekly maga- 
zine; capital, $30,000. 









The Health and Beauty Publishing Company, 
of New York city, has been incorporated to 
print, publish, and sell books, and to publish 
and sell Health and Beauty, a monthly maga- 
zine: capital, $15,000. 

Kate Field’s Washington has _ suspended 
publication, and Miss Field has joined the 
staff of the Chicago Times-Herald. 

Stortettes ( New York) has suspended publi- 
cation. 

The Fvurnalist (New York) has suspended 
publication. 

Push and Vanity Fair, two Chicago ven- 
tures, have suspended publication. 

Around the World (New York) 
pended publication. 


has sus- 

The Review of Reviews for May has por- 
traits of Bishop Potter, Professor Dana, of 
Yale, James W. Scott, W. Jennings Demorest, 
Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, Clark How- 
ell, Professor William G. Sumner, John La 
Farge, and Sir J. E. Millais. 

Grant Allen says of “The Woman Who 
Did”: “It was written with long and calm de- 
liberation. I spent five years in maturing it 
before I ever put pento paper. I spent several 
months in writing the first outline. 1 spent 
two years in re-reading, polishing, correcting it, 
till every episode, every sentence, every image, 
had been considered or re-considered eight or 
nine times over. Good or bad, it is my best 
possible work.” 

An expert in philology has computed that 
with 1,000 words an ordinary man can say 
everything that is really essential; and of these 
he commonly uses only 400 or 500, reserving 
the remainder for extraordinary occasions, 
when some idea out of his usual line of think- 
ing occurs to him. 


Herbert Spencer begins a new series of arti- 
cles in the Popular Science Monthly for May. 
His general subject is “ Professional Institu- 
tions,” one of the divisions of his Synthetic 
Philosophy, and he will show how each of the 
professions has been developed out of the 
functions of the priest or medicine-man. 


Miss Viola Allen posed for the cover design 
of the May number of Godey’s Magazine. 
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The Monthly Jilustrator for May contains 
many articles upon art in various relations, and 
every page is crowded with fine pictures. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward begins the only serial 
that she has ever contributed to a magazine in 
Scribner's for May. It is entitled “ The Story 
of Bessie Costrell,” and will run through the 
May, June, and July issues. It depicts 1ife 
among the poor English farm laborers in an in- 
land county. 

The Proof Sheet ( Chicago) is the only paper 
in the world devoted to the interests of proof- 
readers. 


The Ladies’ Home Fournal ( Philadelphia ) 
has issued a book of 272 pages, illustrated with 
portraits of 170 authors, and entitled ‘5,000 
Books: An Easy Guide to the Best Books in 
Every Department of Reading,” which it will 
send to any address on receipt of a postal card 


request. It is a very valuable catalogue. 


The June Avena will open the thirteenth vol- 
ume of this liberal review. Illustrations, fic- 
tion, and biographical sketches will be striking 
features during the months of June, July, and 
August. 


“ Titus, a Comrade of the Cross,” a tale of 
the Christ, by Florence Morse Kingsley, is the 
story chosen out of 377 manuscripts as the 
winner of the $1,000 prize offered by the David 
C. Cook Publishing Company. 


The announcement that in the early fall a 
subscription edition of the poems of the late 
Colonel Richard Realf would be printed by a 
New York publishing house, and that E. E. 
Cothran, of San José, Calif., was editing the 
work, has brought out the fact that the widow of 
Colonel Realf, who lives in Pittsburg, holds a 
copyright on all his writings. She is now cor- 
responding with a publisher, and expects soon to 
sign a contract for the publication of Realf’s 
poems, and two of his lectures, “ Ossawottomie 
Brown” and “ Battle Flashes.” 

Puck’s Library, No. 95, is entitled 
“ Wheelers,” and is devoted to bicycling jokes 
and pictures. 

Hall Caine is said to write with such micro- 
scopic fineness that he can put 700 words on 
one sheet of note-paper. 


The requirements of modern journalism are 
illustrated by the experience of a Mew York 
Sun reporter. For nearly three months he was 
assigned to watch for the death of Cyrus Field. 
His hours were from noon to 3 a.m. Early in 
his siege he showed his versatility and enter- 
prise by making friends with a servant in the 
employ of the attending physician, and every 
night his friend gave him shelter from the cold 
blast, and allowed him to sleep on the laundry 
table, obtaining for him also the latest news. 


The May number of the Mew England 
Magazine opens with a most interesting de- 
scription of Boston’s new public library, by C. 
Howard Walker, the Boston architect, with 
many excellent views of the library exterior 
and interigr. No other article upon the new 
library has beenso complete and satisfactory as 
this. 

“Glimpses of Charles Dickens,” by Charles 
Dickens, the younger, in the May number of 
the North American Review gives an insight 
into the social life of the novelist and describes 
his fondness for private theatricals. In the 
same number E. L. Godkin, editor of the Mew 
York Evening Post, furnishes an article on 
‘Diplomacy and the Newspaper,” in which the 
drift toward jingoism of certain American pub- 
lications is vigorously deplored. 


In the American Newspaper Directory for 
1895 there will be catalogued exactly 2,359 
newspapers that have been established since 
the Directory for the previous year was com- 
piled.. The papers that have ceased to exist 
within the year are nearly as numerous as the 
new ventures. 


Attorney-General Olney has decided that all 
books copyrighted before the International 
Copyright act of 1891 was adopted can be re- 
published in foreign countries and brought into 
the United States and sold in spite of the law. 

Charles Camille Doucet, permanent secretary 
of the French Academy, died April 1, aged 
eighty-three. 

W. Jennings Demorest, the founder and pub- 
lisher of Demorest’s Magazine, died in New 
York April 9, aged seventy-three. 

Professor James Dwight Dana died at New 
Haven April 14, aged eighty-two 





